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©us, career of Jackson in the Seminole War; the storm raised by 
his conduct; and, finally, the yielding of Spain to the inevitable, 
and her departure from the Peninsula that had seen so much 
torture and rapine and bloodshed since first Pedro Menendez 
seized it for King Philip in the long-gone days of the sixteenth 
century. 

Surely, here is material for a narrative that shall stir and 
fascinate, and still be true. But this narrative Mr. Fuller has 
not written. Instead, he has elected to give us a " state-paper " 
history, a monument, it is true, to tireless industry and pains- 
taking analysis, but nevertheless a " state-paper " history, and as 
such destined to gain only a limited circle of readers. 

H. Addington Bruce. 



"the call op the blood."* 
If " The Call of the Blood " is not a second " Garden of 
Allah," it is at least a story written along the same spiritual and 
artistic lines, and very naturally so; there is more than the 
popular success of " The Garden of Allah " to account for it. 
Never had an author come more conspicuously into his own than 
Mr. Hichens when he gave us that really wonderful rendering of 
the desert and the story of passion which dramatized the desert 
life. He began his writing career as the clever and sophisticated 
parodist of an ultra-decadent social type; to-day it is hard to 
think of him as the author of "The Green Carnation." To be 
sure, " The Garden of Allah " has all the modern's subtle intel- 
lectual and aesthetic sense; but it deals with an elemental ex- 
perience and in the simplicity of spiritual mood which comes 
to the man who is mastered by the emotion of his subject. Evi- 
dently, the experience behind " The Garden of Allah " would 
serve the author again; one doubts whether he will soon escape 
from it as an artist. In the new story, he has deliberately pur- 
sued the same means to the same end. Although the scene is 
shifted from the Desert of Sahara to Sicily, the motive is still 
the call of the sun to natures restricted by the Northern civiliza- 
tion. There is the same effort to present the genius of a locality, 
to body it forth dramatically in the love-story. What was per- 

*"Tlie Call of the Blood." By Robert Hichens. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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haps even more inevitable, the heroines of the two stories have 
most obviously the same prototype, and their spiritual love- 
stories are essentially the same. That the childlike woman shall 
appeal to the intellectually mature man is one of the platitudes 
of life and fiction. It takes the more unconventional imagina- 
tion to perceive a no less vital attraction between the spiritually 
self-conscious woman and the man of primitive and impulsive 
type. But it is this fact, buried deep in a woman's maternity, 
that has token hold of Mr. Hichens's imagination. We are re- 
minded, in passing, of Hawthorne's unerring genius in uniting 
Miriam and Donatello. 

One has only to read the opening chapters of the present story 
to realize how intuitive is Mr. Hichens's grasp of motive. We 
have the heroine, Hermione, in the beginning of her mature 
womanhood, intensely alive and buoyant physically and mentally, 
without beauty, but with the personal attraction of her vivid 
sympathies to draw others to her; and we have her friend, Artois, 
the bond between them being their intellectual comradeship, and 
also the generous nature of the woman which feeds the heart in 
the man who is accustomed to suppress his heart in favor of his 
very critical intelligence. This friendship between a man and a 
woman, almost spiritually perfect and very tender, but without 
the element of physical passion, is described with the most deli- 
cate truth and is set over against the relation of Hermione and 
her lover, a relation also perfectly intelligible and entirely real. 
Maurice Delarey is far younger than Hermione, both in years 
and in mind — one might also say in temperament. He has 
beauty to attract Hermione's imaginative gift, but it is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Hichens that he does not stop here in setting forth 
the secret of his charm for the woman. "Delarey had a rare 
charm of manner whose source was a happy, but not foolishly 
shy, modesty, which made him eager to please, and convinced that 
in order to do so he must bestir himself and make an effort. But 
in this effort there was no labor. It was like the spirit of a 
willing horse, a fine racing pace of the nature that woke pleasure 
and admiration in those who watched it." A touch of nature 
later in the same scene tells Artois a good deal about Hermione's 
feeling for Delarey. Hermione is seated with the two men at 
table and becomes absorbed in an intellectual discussion with 
Artois, in which Delarey takes no part. Presently, Delarey 
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touches her: "Hermione, your food, it is getting cold," he says 
gently ; and Hermione responds with the " happy submission " 
of the woman. Nothing better proves how vital the author's con- 
ception of Delarey is than the way he later develops this char- 
acter under a new environment, and yet makes us feel the same 
personality at work in the changeling of pagan Sicily. There is 
the deep unconsciousness in Delarey of the boy and the primitive 
man. We feel it underneath his simplicity and modesty in the 
first chapters. Later, it is the secret of his recklessness when the 
tide of passion rises. It is such hold upon essential motives that 
makes the truth of portraiture. 

And yet it is precisely in his development of character that 
Mr. Hichens disappoints us in the course of the story. If his 
aim in " The Call of the Blood " is simply to dramatize the 
brilliant genius of Sicily, the beauty and physical rapture of that 
land of the sun, and the terror that underlies the simplicity of 
its pagan passions, he has done this with the skill of the accom- 
plished artist, embodied it in a dramatic action, swift, com- 
plete, and absorbing. But one feels that the novelist has really 
proposed a different aim to himself in his opening chapters, one 
that centres more distinctly in character. There our interest 
is in a moral and personal situation. The question of jealousy 
is raised between Hermione and the two men, and Hermione 
confesses herself ignorant of jealousy and believes that even in 
love, if she should feel love withdrawn from her, her affection 
would die. Here we certainly have a right to feel that we have 
a clue to our author's intention. What will be the effect upon 
Hermione when she is confronted by her husband's infidelity, 
as these first chapters of the story plainly tell us will be the case ? 
We can imagine. Both the maternity and faith of the woman 
have a conquering quality; but the story shirks the issue. The 
romantic episode of Delarey's death leaves Hermione ignorant of 
his infidelity; it also leaves the reader ignorant of all the forces 
in Delarey's soul. There are two men there — the pagan man, 
called to being by the pagan Sicilian sun, and also the spiritual 
man, hardly yet conscious, yet faithful at heart to Hermione. 
We are interested in the struggle between the two; but the story 
is cut short almost before it is begun. Again the relation be- 
tween Artois and Maurice is most interesting to the student of 
character. That these two men, secretly jealous of each other, 
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and temperamentally antagonistic, shall be brought near by the 
man's understanding of the man's temptation, is the situation 
proposed and almost neglected. Delarey's death completes the 
drama of action with a neat artistic effect, but it leaves our deep- 
est interest in the problem of character suspended. 

On the whole, we think that in " The Call of the Blood" Mr. 
Hichens's aim as a romancer and his aim as a novelist were at 
odds. He found in the genius of the desert all the spiritual ele- 
ments essential to his personal drama, and " The Garden of 
Allah " is complete both as a story of description and as a spir- 
itual history. But Sicily was not a large enough field for the 
human drama which he set himself to work out there; and per- 
sonally we are sorry that the human story was of less importance 
to him than the genius loci. 

Mr. Hichens has a distinct philosophy of life which we are 
eager to see him work out in other novels, as he has worked it 
out in " The Garden of Allah." It is based on a perception equal- 
ly acute for the physical and spiritual facts of life, a perception 
to which he owes the emotional realism of his art. It is of course 
easy to say that the body is the material out of which the soul 
is wrought; this is the bottom fact of our modern consciousness. 
But to realize this imaginatively is harder. As to the things of 
the body, the Anglo-Saxon has an instinctive reserve, and no 
matter how quick his intellectual perception of the facts may 
be, he can hardly speak without shame of those motives which 
are the substratum of our consciousness. Mr. Hichens's distinction 
lies in the fact that, while the physical world is intensely real 
to his imagination, he feels the physical facts of life always in 
their proper place, significant for what they mean in the human 
world of personality. They are the mysterious origin of some- 
thing that is both beyond them and which masters them in the 
world of our sympathies and of our faith. We somehow feel 
that both his mysticism and his morality have a deep place in 
nature. Edith Baker Beowk. 



" puck or pook's hill."* 
The best books in the world for children are the books that 
their elders can read. A very different opinion is held by many 

* " Puck of Pook's Hill." By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham, A.R.W.S. New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. 



